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The Connecticut Plan 


By Earu C. BRANNIFF 


Connecticut Unemployment Compensation Division 
Hartford, Conn. 


RAINING OF UNSKILLED youths and re- 
Tt he of those older men who, through 
a long period of unemployment, have become 
skill rusty and those workers who have been 
in occupations where they felt themselves 
misplaced, is already regarded a success in 
Connecticut. The initial success and sound- 
ness of the Connecticut Plan has become 
known throughout the Nation and _ has 
received much favorable newspaper pub- 
licity and editorial comment. Recognized 
as an experiment to mitigate one of the 
most pressing of unemployment problems, the 
plan is being expanded throughout the State 
as a result of wholehearted cooperation from 
all quarters. Business, industry, labor, the 
State Departments of Labor and Education, 
civic organizations, the American Legion, 
and the Connecticut State Employment 
Service—all have lent a hand to Gov. Ray- 
mond E. Baldwin’s Unemployment Com- 
mission in its retraining program. 

The governor was given legislative author- 
ity to name a commission to study the whole 
unemployment problem in the State largely 
as a result of efforts of the American Legion 
to attack the problem of unemployment of 
men over 45. Soon after Carl Gray was 
named chairman of the commission, the 
retraining of the skill rusty and the training 
of inexperienced young men were recognized 
as the most important needs. After further 
investigation and organization, the first 
retraining course was started at the State 
Trade School in Hartford. A class of 53 
was graduated December 22 on the comple- 
tion of 200 hours of study, and all of the 


trainees began working in and about Hart- 
ford on December 26. Jobs were found for 
all, and a new class was enrolled for the next 
course. At present, through the utilization 
of a stagger system of enrollment, about 75 
men complete the course each month. Indus- 
trial training on such a large scale can best be 
carried on at a time of increasing activity 
in a concentrated area of diversified industrial 
production where there is a heavy demand 
for trained operatives and an inadequate 
supply of them. 

If present plans are carried out and if 
conditions warrant, similar courses will be 
set up in the 18 industrial districts of the 
State, following generally the location of 
offices of the Connecticut State Employment 
Service. A class of 30 was enrolled in Bridge- 
port early in February, and another class of 
30 was started March 4 in Meriden. 


How Organized 


The organizational scheme has the gov- 
ernor at the head of a group of technical 
aides and an advisory council. In active 
cooperation are local committees in 18 dis- 
tricts throughout the State. Another coop- 
erative body is made up of representatives 
of the State Welfare Agency, the State De- 
partment of Education, the chairman of the 
State Development Commission, and the 
president of the State Chamber of Com- 
merce. Other active participants are mem- 
bers of an executive committee with fact- 
finding, job-finding, and public-relations 
chairmen. A small administrative staff com- 
pletes the picture. 
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The advisory council includes the chairmen 
of the local committees. Other members of 
the council are the State Labor Commis- 
sioner, the State Education Commissioner, 
and the president of the Connecticut Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

In each district the committee is headed 
by a general chairman who is usually a leader 
in the manufacturing field. Appointed by 
the governor, he organizes his own commit- 
tee. In all instances an effort is made to 
include in the local committees leaders in 
the basic industries of the community and 
representatives of labor, civic organizations, 
education, the American Legion, and the 
Connecticut State Employment Service. 

Although the program has become known 
as the Connecticut Plan, the governor’s com- 
mission has strived to let it be known that 
it is not basically a State plan or project, but 
is rather a strictly community affair because 
of the conviction that, to succeed, the plan 
must be decentralized. Consequently, it is 
planned to have each of the local groups 
responsible for and concerned entirely with 
its own industrial community. 

In keeping with this idea, each local group 
ascertains the training or retraining needs 
of its community, secures the necessary 
teachers and equipment, and puts into opera- 
tion courses designed to provide workmen 
for those trades in which the shortages of 
semiskilled labor exist. 

Manufacturers in areas where the classes 
have begun have cooperated to the extent 
of lending equipment and teachers. The 
Department of Education permits use of the 
trade school, and the State Employment 
Service acts as a selecting agency and, when 
the trainee is ready, places him in a job in 
private industry. 


Meeting Local Needs 


As previously mentioned, the type of train- 
ing varies with the needs of the community 
for semiskilled workers. In Hartford, for 
instance, trainees are schooled for jobs in the 
metal trades, aviation, and firearms indus- 
tries. Courses include such subjects as shop 


mathematics, blueprint reading, and use of 
micrometers and machines such as the lathe, 
screw machine, drill press, grinder, and all- 
round universal machinery. In Bridgeport, 
because of current shortages of machine 
specialists and radio and foundry workers, 
courses which have been started and those 
slated to start in the near future include work 
on grinding, boring, radio-drill machines, 
lathes, turret lathes, and foundry moulding. 
Hand-picked trainees are selected for some 
of the specific trades, and others are given 
general factory courses. 

When the class was started in Hartford, it 
was planned to devote about 200 hours to the 
training courses; but, as the work progressed, 
it was found that some of the trainees needed 
less instruction than others so that the stagger 
system of enrollment and completion of 
courses was put into operation. The new 
plan has proved much more successful. 
Whereas 53 were graduated in the first class, 
about 75 semiskilled workers now are turned 
out each month. 

Instructors provided by the various plant 
managements are representative of the highly 
skilled type of industrial worker. Instead of 
reporting to the plant from which they re- 
ceive their salaries, the men report to the 
trade school. At present, there are 8 such 
instructors in Hartford, and it is planned to 
have one instructor for every 10 men enrolled. 

Because classes are held at night between 
11 p. m. and 7 a. m., there is no interference 
with the regular courses of the State trade 
schools. 


The Achievement Thus Far 


Feature writers from the New York and 
Massachusetts press have given the Connecti- 
cut Plan considerable publicity. Not content 
with ordinary press releases, the newspapers 
sent feature writers and photographers to 
Hartford to get a first-hand view of the plan 
in operation and to visit the trade school 
while the classes were in progress. ‘Teachers 
and trainees have been interviewed in the 
school. Graduates have been interviewed at 
their homes. A study of those interviews 
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affords some interesting sidelights. The news- 
men learned that a soda-fountain clerk, out 
of work for some time, is now earning $32 a 
week in a factory as a result of being trained. 
Another young man can now realize an 
ambition of some 2 years’ standing and get 
married. Another who could do only one 
type of mechanical work, could find no other 
work because of lack of experience until he 
completed the retraining course. These are 
typical of the individuals who have benefited 
by the training. Of course, the trainees 
realize that they do not acquire a. trade. 
They do not all expect to start work at 
$32 a week. They realize that they are not 


apprentices and that, when the course is 
completed, they will be considered only as 
beginners at the factory; but they do know 
that they have been started in the right 
direction. Manufacturers also realize that 
the graduates are not skilled workers. Some 
have proved more satisfactory than others, 
but every graduate has been given a job in 
private industry. An employer check-up re- 
vealed that every worker proved satisfactory. 

The governor’s theory that manufacturers, 
labor, and government can work together 
harmoniously to reduce unemployment to 
the mutual advantage of all, has met with at 
least initial success. 


Migratory Labor in Texas 


‘‘Mapping Jobs for Texas Migrants,’ by Lewis T. Nordyke in the March 1940 issue of the Survey 
Graphic, is a detailed presentation of the work of the Texas State Employment Service in regularizing the 
work and directing the movement of migratory agricultural labor in Texas. 

Documented with a number of photographs and other illustrations, the article shows what has been 
done to bring order where chaos formerly existed. Both growers and workers now place implicit trust 
in the Texas agency, the article points out; and the volume of placements—500,000 in the 1939 circuit 
of the migrants, indicates the magnitude of operations. Success of the Texas system has resulted in plans 
for the adoption of Lone Star methods in other States faced with acute problems resulting from the ebb 


and flow of migratory labor. 
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Texarkana, U. S. A. 


By Ext W. Co..ins 


Director, Arkansas Unemployment Compensation Division 
Little Rock, Ark. 


N THE BORDER between Arkansas and 

Texas is a strategic point of commerce 
on the Great Southwest Trail. It is called 
Texarkana, U. S. A. 


The name, the origin of which legend as- 
signs to Col. Gus Knobel who surveyed the 
Iron Mountain Railroad right-of-way from 
Little Rock to the Southwest, pays honor to 
the three States of Texas, Arkansas, and 
Louisiana. The beauty of the countryside 
and the natural camping ground caused 
many early travelers to stop here before the 
first pine-board sign announced the place as 
Tex-Ark-Ana. Today the State line bisects 
the business district of an industrial and rail- 
road center with a municipal population of 
approximately 40,000. Rich timbered areas, 
fertile agricultural lands, and diversified 
mineral deposits, have combined with modern 
transportation to promote the growth of this 
twin city of the Southwest. 


While commercially one city, Texarkana 
has two separate municipalities. Each is 
aldermanic in form; each has its own mayor, 
councilmen, city officials, and schools. The 
United States post office dodged possible con- 
troversy by building exactly on the center of 
the boundary line between the two States. 
It is said to be the only building of its type in 
the United States. 

In December 1933 the National Reem- 
ployment Service swung into action in coop- 
eration with the Civil Works Administration. 
Texas established an employment office in 
Texarkana, Tex., with three employees as- 
signed to the job of making work certifica- 
tions. Arkansas did the same in Texarkana, 
Ark., with two employees. Since primary 
responsibilities involved public-works assign- 
ments with resulting residence requirements, 
no questions of employment service for the 


city arose. Each group continued to do its 
respective job in behalf of its applicants for 
public work. 

In July 1936 one of the periodic reorganiza- 
tions of the emergency set-up led to the re- 
moval of both the Arkansas and the Texas 
N. R. S. offices. Texarkana was served itin- 


erantly from Hope, Ark., and’ from Mount 
Pleasant, Tex. State boundaries were scru- 
pulously observed and the commercial single- 
ness of the city was ignored. 


A Single City 

In July 1937 the emergence of private- 
placement consciousness led to a thoughtful 
evaluation by the directors of the employ- 
ment services of the two States. Here was a 
single city. The unemployed worker was in 
search of a job. He did not think of it as a 
Texas job or an Arkansas job. He simply 
wanted work. There was only one logical 
answer—a public employment center for 
Texarkana, U.S. A. 

Early in the fall of 1937, Orville S. Car- 
penter, of Texas, and W. A. Rooksbery, of 
Arkansas, met in Texarkana to perfect a 
joint agreement to meet the employment 
needs of the city. Their recommendations 
were accepted by the United States Employ- 
ment Service, and the office was opened as a 
joint service on October 1, 1937. 

Texas supplied three persons including the 
manager and paid all office expense; Arkansas 
supplied two persons. Responsibility of ad- 
ministration was placed under the district 
supervisor of Texas, with the stipulation that 
the Arkansas field supervisor should be ex- 
pected to consult with him on all points of 
administration observed during his visits to 
the office. Monthly summary reports were 
to be made to the Arkansas administrative 
office by the Texas administrative office. 
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It was inevitable that the usual questions of 
joint administration should be raised. Typi- 
cal were these: 

1. Should separate or consolidated application 
files be used? 

2. Should referrals be pro-rated between the 
States? 

3. Should Texas-paid personnel be expected to 
know Arkansas procedure, and vice versa? 

4. Should employer orders be segregated by 
State? 

The cooperation and vision of the directors 
made it possible to resolve these problems in 
minimum time. The application was an 
application for work. Only the address in- 
dicated which State the applicant resided 
in, and then the observer had to know the 
streets. Referrals were to be determined at 
all times on the basis of qualifications. 

The office was not large. For efficiency it 
was necessary that all personnel know the 
procedures of both States. Employer orders 
were opportunities for service, and only the 
statistical reports would find whether the 
State line went to the left or to the right of 
an employer’s place of business. 


Working Smoothly 


Time has proved the wisdom of the judg- 
ment of the two administrators who agreed 
on the plan of operation. It is a tribute to 
the soundness of the plan and to the coopera- 
tive attitude of the interested executives that 


these unusual operations have worked 
smoothly and have not created a single 
serious conflict between the two State ad- 
ministrations. 

In 1939 with a 3 to 2 population ratio on 
the Texas side, the office accepted 3,565 new 
Texas applications and 2,431 new Arkansas 
applications. Texas complete placements 
totaled 1,418; Arkansas complete placements 
totaled 701. Texas supplementary place- 
ments amounted to 465; Arkansas supple- 
mentary placements amounted to 787. 

Benefit payments began in Texas on Janu- 
ary 1, 1938—1 year in advance of the begin- 
ning of Arkansas benefits. New duties nat- 
urally led to new problems. Texas added 


two new staff members to the three people 
previously supplied. 

The question of collection of taxes by the 
respective States brought the “‘base of opera- 
tions” problem into view. Further con- 
ferences were necessary. Through the Texas 
Unemployment Compensation Commission 
represented by Orville S. Carpenter, Execu- 
tive Director, and Commissioner Ed I. 
McKinley of the Arkansas Department of 
Labor, mutual agreements were reached as 
to a formula for determining the liability of 
Texarkana employers. With approval of 
the legal counsel of the Social Security Board 
in Washington and by joint agreement be- 
tween the States, an equitable solution was 
secured. 


January 1, 1939, marked the beginning of 
Arkansas benefit payments. Arkansas added 
another person to the staff. Arkansas now 
provided three persons; Texas, five. Arkan- 
sas paid utilities; Texas paid all other office 
expense and provided the local-office ad- 
ministration from the district headquarters. 
That is the agreement observed today. 

In addition to the unique place this office 
occupies in the national network of public 
employment services, a number of interesting 
phases may be observed. First and foremost 
is that the Texarkana unemployed, applicant 
or claimant, may go to the employment 
service for assistance. The employer makes 
his personnel needs known to a single em- 
ployment center. Second, consistent coop- 
erative efforts have proved workable in new 
and changing situations. Third, this center 
offers a proving ground at the performance 
level for evaluating procedures and methods. 
Present plans include the addition of a testing 
center for clerical workers. Fourth, clear- 
ance procedures (with time as an essential 
element) are possible in both States. Three- 
day action, for example, was possible on a 
recent request by a Texarkana employer for 
an armature winder. 

Claims procedures take cognizance of resi- 
dence only to the extent of asking the question 
‘“Where have you worked?” before the appro- 
priate form for accepting a claim is selected. 
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Required public placements naturally ad- 
here to the restrictions provided by law, but 
no emphasis is placed on the fact that such 
conditions exist. 

In private placements, neither the em- 
ployer nor the employee is conscious that 
there is a State line in the employment prob- 
lems of Texarkana. The complete reconcilia- 
tion of two State laws, which differ in many 


material provisions, has presented many diffi- 
culties, but all have been met by the ad- 
ministrative heads with no inconvenience to 
the public. 

Personnel of the employment security pro- 
gram who travel the Great Southwest Trail 
are invited to stop at Texarkana, U. S. A., 
to see the only office of its kind in the United 
States. 


Job Quiz 


Compiled by D. GEORGE PRICE 
Bureau of Employment Security 
With what type do you associate the following jobs? 


a 
2. Colliery Bows. . . 1... ee 
3. Barker 


4. Sand Hog . 


5. Japanner . . 


6. Spooler Tender 


7. Posting-Machine Operator. 


8. Bat-in Man. . 


9. Scorer 


10. Napper . 


The answers are printed on page 16 of this issu 
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i. Shipbuilding. 

Be Printing. 

3. Shingle Manufacturing. 
4. Leather Tanning. 


Coal Mining. 

Cotton Ginning. 
Magazine Sales Crew. 
Forestry. 


Kennel Tending. 

Barrel Manufacturing. 

Rubber Goods Manufacturing. 
Carnival. 


Agriculture. 

Slaughtering and Meat Packing. 
Glass Manufacturing. 

Tunnel Construction. 


Painting. 
Diplomatic Service. 
Exporting. 
Laundry. 


Textile. 

Job Foundry. 

Clock Manufacturing. 
Shoe Manufacturing. 


Brick Manufacturing. 
Wire-Fence Manufacturing. 
Clerical. 

Automobile Manufacturing. 


Tobacco. 

Sports-Equipment Manufacturing. 
Harness Manufacturing. 

Highway Construction. 


Paper Goods. 

Bridge Construction. 
Salt Production. 
Railroad Transportation. 
Domestic Service. 
Poultry Raising. 

Textile. 

Barber Shop. 


f the EMPLOYMENT Security Review. 
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Luncheon Public Relations 


By Tueopore G. ADAMS 


Manager, Michigan State Employment Service 
Flint, Mich. 


ERE IN FLINT we have developed an effec- 
Hiv community relationship which may 
be new to the managers of many local em- 
ployment offices. The method used, that of 
entertaining luncheon and service clubs in 
the quarters of the local employment office, 
has produced highly satisfactory results. 

Limited space in many offices will prevent 
the use of this method of building community 
good will; but for those offices having ade- 
quate facilities, entertaining service clubs 
provides a means of bringing together in the 
local office practically all of the leading busi- 
nessmen of the community. This type of 
promotion affords an opportunity to display 
the facilities of the employment office and to 
explain its functions under ideal conditions; 
yet it costs nothing—an important considera- 
tion to economy-minded managers. 


Arranging the Meetings 


The Flint office has entertained four service 
clubs, and three other clubs have arranged 
for similar luncheon meetings during the 
current season. Before any attempt was made 
to arrange these meetings, the manager of the 
local chamber of commerce and the secretary 
of the manufacturers’ association were both 
contacted. Both agreed that there could be 
no better way of reaching the business leaders 
of the community than through its luncheon 
groups. 

Comparatively few employers ever had 
visited the Flint office. It was not generally 
known and understood that local activities 
of the Michigan Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Commission and its Employment Service 
Division were housed in the same office. Few 
employers appreciated the magnitude of 
operations of the office either in placement or 
benefit matters. Employers were unaware 

216061—40—2 


that the Flint office had sufficient space to be 
able to entertain 300 persons comfortably at 
a luncheon or dinner meeting. On the 
principle that the best way to sell anything 
is to show it, the program was so planned 


that guests can see and inspect general office 


operations. 

Serving the luncheon in the unusual sur- 
roundings of the local employment office 
attracted a large percentage of members and 
proved to be much more successful than hold- 
ing the luncheons elsewhere and then at- 
tempting to bring the group to the office. 
When a trip must be made from the meeting 
place to the office, many members find ex- 
cuses to return to their places of business to 
avoid the tour. People are usually more con- 
genial and in a more receptive state of mind 
immediately following a meal, and it is wise 
to capitalize on this fact. Each club member 
pays for his own luncheon at the regular es- 
tablished club rate to the club treasurer, who 
in turn pays the catering service. 

Invitations to the various service groups 
were directed to the secretary of the club, 
with a carbon copy to the club president. 
These letters contained approval of the lunch- 
eon meetings by the manager of the chamber 
of commerce and the secretary of the manu- 
facturers’ association. The invitation stated 
that employers generally “fare not familiar 
with the operations of the Michigan State 
Employment Service and the Michigan Un- 
employment Compensation Commission.” 
The invitation also made the following state- 
ment: “I am convinced that it is my duty as 
manager of the Flint office to do everything 
possible to familiarize Flint employers with 
our operations and to show them how we can 
best serve them. Their tax dollars support 
this office, and therefore, I believe they are 
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interested.” It was stated that the manager 
would give a brief explanation of operations 
before beginning an inspection tour of the 
office. 

Suggestions such as “‘Are you interested in 
taxes?’ “Have you been in your local office 
of the Michigan State Employment Service?” 
“Do you know this office can serve you?” 
““You are paying for this service; come and 
inspect your office,” and “Ample parking 
space is available at the rear of the building,” 
were furnished each club secretary. These 
suggestions were used in the bulletins and 
appeared to have definite appeal, for attend- 
ance at all four meetings was above average. 

Department supervisors, assistants, and the 
field visitors of the Flint office participated in 
the meetings. So as to identify himself as a 
member of the office force, each of these per- 
sons pinned to his coat lapel a business card 
bearing his name. These employees received 
the guests at the door, directed them to the 
cloak room, and made them feel at home 
generally. By mingling with the guests be- 
fore, during, and after the luncheon, each 
staff member had an opportunity to discuss 
the service and to answer questions. 


Message and Tour 


The customary luncheon time is 12:15 
p. m., and club members insist that meetings 
be concluded promptly at 1:30 p. m. Re- 
marks by the manager are brief in order to 
provide time for a tour of the office. Club 
business usually is not dispensed with until 1 
p. m., so that about 15 minutes can be de- 
voted to remarks before starting the tour. 
The manager’s remarks are intended to in- 
form the guests of the relationship between 
the Michigan State Employment Service and 
the Michigan Unemployment Compensation 
Commission, and to outline the functions of 
the local office. 

Much confusion exists regarding the financ- 
ing of the employment security program and 
its relationship to direct-relief agencies. 
These points are briefly clarified, allowing 
time to explain claims activities and place- 
ment work. It is pointed out that the ideal 


situation would be for all unemployed per- 
sons to register in the office and for all em- 
ployers to hire only workers referred by the 
local employment office. This policy would 
reasonably guarantee that the best qualified 
available persons would be considered for job 
opportunities in the community. An invita- 
tion to “‘stay as long as you like and return as 
often as you care to” is extended to each 
group. 

The smaller groups, 20 to 40 in number, 
were entertained in a basement room and 
then conducted on an inspection tour through 
the registration, placement, and claims de- 
partments. Individual employers from each 
group left orders to be filled by the placement 
department while on the tour. Eight orders 
for 12 persons were obtained in this way, and 
many additional orders have been received 
subsequently. 

Employers having difficulty in securing 
certain types of workers challenged us to 
show the registrations of such workers. The 
owner of a monument works was certain that 
we had no stone cutters registered, but we 
produced two registrations from our active 
file. The owner of a dry-cleaning establish- 
ment was surprised to know that we had sev- 
eral unemployed silk spotters registered. 
Remarks such as, “I had no idea you went 
into this thing so thoroughly,” or, “‘I never 
realized the magnitude of your operations,” 
were heard many times. 

When the table for a group served in the 
office is set up, an order form and an adver- 
tising card are placed at each plate. Par- 
ticular reference is made to the order form 
during the talk and to the fact that the em- 
ployer may state in detail the qualifications 
of the person he wishes to employ. It is also 
stressed that the employer does the hiring, 
the job of the employment office being only 
to refer applicants with the qualifications 
specified in the order. 

It was pleasing to note that the largest 
group was willing to stay 10 minutes past its 
usual closing time to ask questions. The 
president of this club remarked that he had 
never seen the members display so much 
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interest. Not a man left the room until the 
question period was ended. 


Seeing the Office in Operation 


Luncheon club members have an oppor- 
tunity to view the local office in operation 
because, before the meeting is concluded, 
employees have returned from lunch and 
have taken up their regular duties. The 
work of the afternoon is in progress. Reg- 
istrants and interviewers are in conference; 
claimants are at the counter; registrations 
are being renewed; and the placement de- 
partment is functioning. It is important 
to show the placement department and to 
explain how the sifting and sorting of reg- 


istration cards results in referring not the 
most influential, needy, or persistent person, 
but the person having the right experience, 
training, and other qualifications requested 
by the employer. 

It is reasonable to expect that employers 
who have visited the office will be more 
interested in the service performed and will 
understand more about its problems than 
they did prior to the luncheons on the 
premises. Results are evident already. Em- 
ployers who never before used the office are 
using it now. 

The secretary of the manufacturers’ asso- 
ciation, speaking in front of several guests, 
said, “‘I believe other governmental agencies 
should do this sort of thing.” 


Junior Placement Notes 


Illinois 


Wanted: Twin Sisters as Extra Salesgirls in a Dress 
Shop.—That was the order the Alton office recently 
received and filled. The girls were so successful and 
the novelty of having two salesgirls in the small dress 
shop stimulated business to such an extent that these 
girls are now regularly employed. 

The Danville office conducts tours of the office for 
high-school students. The duties of each department 
and of each member of the staff are explained in detail 
and the uses of the code books and files are demon- 
strated. Such a program, this office believes, ac- 
quaints the juniors with the type of job opportunities 
in the vicinity. 

North Carolina 

In Winston-Salem, the chief of police is enrolling 
junior applicants sent to him by the local employment 
office for training in fingerprinting and radio work, 
with the possibility that these applicants may later 
receive positions in the police department. 

Among those counseled recently by the Raleigh 
office were three out-of-State youths stranded in North 
Carolina. Two were girls who had hitchhiked from 
their homes in up-State New York on their way to 
Miami. After several discussions with the counselor, 
the girls abandoned the Miami idea and got in touch 
with their parents and returned home. The boy was 
referred to the Travelers’ Aid Society, which made 
arrangements for his return home. 


Washington 


When a local steamship company in Seattle asked 
for a clerk, the junior counselor remembered that 


almost 2 years ago a young man had expressed a desire 
for work in water transportation but was unable to. 
obtain such a job and was forced to accept part-time 
work as a clerk in a grocery store. The boy was con- 
tacted and was extremely anxious to be referred to the 
job with the steamship company. He was accepted, 
and both he and the employer are well satisfied. 

As a result of the training received in a CCC camp, 
a young man was placed by the Seattle office in a posi- 
tion with a large truck and coach company, the job 
requiring that the applicant maintain records on a 
fleet of new coaches which were being sold to the city 
of Seattle. The successful applicant referred by the 
employment office was familiar with this type of 
work, inasmuch as he kept maintenance records on the 
trucks in the CCC camp. 


Rhode Island 


An applicant who had been counseled by the Paw- 
tucket office some time ago recently visited the office 
to express his appreciation for the work the office had 
done in obtaining a position for him in a local wire 
and cable plant as a tender of an open-hearth furnace. 
Originally the applicant wanted to become a typist, 
but had been advised by the junior counselor, after his 
poor showing in a performance test, that typing is not 
a usual occupation for a 6-foot, 190-pound young man. 
His difficulty in obtaining speed and accuracy was 
caused by his striking two keys at the same time with 
his huge fingers. Not only is he happy in his new job 
but he is reading books on metallurgy, so that he will 
be better prepared for promotion as he becomes more 
experienced. 
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A School for Union Officials 


By Haruie R. Norris 
Administrative Coordinator, California State Department of Employment 
San Francisco, Caltf. 


ERSONNEL OF THE STATE employment 
——- agency in the San Francisco 
area, recognizing that labor has a tremendous 
stake in the employment security program 
and that a friendly, enlightened, and work- 
ing relationship with labor is desirable at all 
times, sought means for a better cooperative 
relationship with organized labor. Such a 
means was found in the establishment of a 
school for union representatives in which 
they could be given an understanding of the 
program and its objectives. As far as is 
known, the school for union officials in the 
San Francisco area is the first of its type. 
We are proud of the school because it is 
believed to be a genuine contribution to the 
administration of unemployment insurance. 

Labor has been at once the best friend of 
unemployment insurance and the severest 
critic of its administration. Unemployment 
insurance is a major achievement in labor’s 
struggle for personal security. Its leadership 
spent years making this dream come true. 
Labor has entrusted us with one of its most 
cherished possessions. 

The rank and file of labor is also critical 
at times, but what is a man to do when there 
is no work and a family to support? The 
filing of an original or continued claim may 
be all in a day’s work to the man behind 
the counter; but, to the man in front of the 
counter, it is a matter of vital importance. 


Toward Better Understanding 


At a staff meeting at which the problem of 
labor relations was being discussed, one mem- 
ber of the staff observed that men oppose 
that which they do not understand. There 
is nothing new about this statement, for it 
is one of the basic tenets of sound public 
relations. If we want labor to like the ad- 


ministration of unemployment insurance, 
labor must understand it. This is not the 
solution to the problem but a clear statement 
of the problem itself and a suggestion for its 
solution. 

Then someone said, ‘‘How about the labor 
unions?”” There are some 125,000 members 
of labor unions in the San Francisco Bay area. 
This vast membership is divided into hun- 
dreds of small locals having as few as a dozen 
members to as many as several thousand. 

The key men in each local are the business 
agent and the secretary. Because they are in 
constant and close contact with the member- 
ship, they are in constant and close contact 
with the entire mass of organized labor. By 
inducing these men and women to inform 
themselves as to the workings of the State law 
and the intricacies of its administration, this 
information thus becomes available to 125,000 
workers. 

We decided to try our wings on a relatively 
small group of union officials. Besides learn- 
ing a few things as to the manner of presenta- 
tion, we became convinced that the ideal 
class of labor officials is a group of 25 to 50. 
Where feasible, this group should be com- 
posed of officials of unions in kindred lines 
and on friendly terms. This policy is not 
only sound from the standpoint of personal 
relations, but also the problems of their mem- 
bership are likely to be similar. It was de- 
cided that the San Francisco Building Trades 
Council was the group best suited to putting 
the plan into effect. A staff member con- 
tacted the council officials, and, without ex- 
ception, they expressed interest. 

The next step was to lay out a course of 
study, set a time and place for a meeting, and 
invite the officials of the council to attend. 
The first meeting was led by a university 
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professor who outlined the social and eco- 
nomic background of social insurance. He 
knew both his subject and how to teach, pre- 
senting a simple and direct exposition of the 
aims and purposes behind all social insurance. 

About 30 union officials attended the first 
meeting and they thanked us for our trouble, 
but we could not be certain of their true feel- 
ings. The next week we had our answer. 
The entire group came back and brought 
several others with them. 

The second meeting was led by a repre- 
sentative of the Social Security Board who 
explained the relation of Title IX of the 
Social Security Act to the State Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act. Many of the union 
officials were glad to have this information 
as they previously had little concept of it. 

There were five more meetings covering 
phases of the State Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act. Various staff members went into 
the subjectivity of employers, qualifying proc- 
esses, base periods, payment schedules, pay- 
ment procedures, and the rights and duties 
of claimants under the law. All legalistic 
terms and departmental cliches were carefully 
eliminated. From 30 to 40 union officials 
attended each meeting, and press of busi- 
ness was the only reason given for failure 
to attend. 

On the last day of the course we were 
visited by a committee of union officials, 
who as gravely as though they were delivering 


a strike ultimatum, announced that they 
were well satisfied with the course of instruc- 
tion and hoped it would be offered to other 
labor groups. 


Results So Far 


It is too early for exact data as to results, 
and the group instructed represents too small 
a segment of the claims load; but there is 
ample evidence that the school has been well 
worth while. One business agent, repre- 
senting one of the largest unions in the 
building-trades group, calls at our office 
almost daily to check the accuracy of infor- 
mation he has given claimant-members of 
his union. Almost without exception, it is 
correct. The other business agents and secre- 
taries are also making constant use of the 
faets they learned about the administration 
of the employment security program. 

In addition to improving the relations 
between claimants and the State agency, the 
unions are doing an effective job of coop- 
erating with the agency in policing the 
hundreds of small contractors whose status 
under the act is almost impossible to ascertain 
without some cross check on the employers’ 
records. This cooperation alone is worth 
many times the cost and trouble of the course 
and will go a long way toward making 
possible the quick payment of claims to 
members of the building trades. 


@ 


High And Low Placements 


Called upon to refer a giant and a dwarf to a movie theater for promotion of a feature attraction, the 
Camden office of the New Jersey State employment security agency filled the order. Placed were a for- 
mer circus employee—44 years old, 48 inches tall, weighing 65 pounds—and a young man of 20, weighing 


230 pounds, and 6 feet 8 inches tall. 
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Census Data and the Labor Market 


By RuTH ABRAHAMSON BERMAN 


Bureau of Employment Security 


HE SIXTEENTH DECENNIAL CENSUS in 

1940 will bring up to date the statistical 
record of the United States, the foundations 
of which were laid by the First Decennial 
Census in 1790. Census records show the 
transformation of the American people from 
a population 95 percent rural to a predomi- 
nantly urban status. Today, only 24 percent 
of the population is actually supported by 
farms. Census records reveal the migration 
resulting from the development of the great 
frontiers, the rise and decline of industries, 
and the regional effects of drought and 
depression. There are indications that popu- 
lation swings to the cities for industrial em- 
ployment in times of prosperity and back to 
the land in times of adversity. The 1940 
census, by including a measure of the extent 
of migration between 1930 and 1940, will 
supply better information on this question 
than has heretofore been available. 

Early censuses concerned themselves prin- 
cipally with measuring population growth. 
Since the Federal Government has embarked 
upon a program of social planning, however, 
census facts have taken on new significance. 
Because of the special interest in data on the 
Nation’s working population and on the 
extent and nature of unemployment, the 
1940 census will obtain detailed information 
on these subjects. Essential new quantita- 
tive data is planned to be developed on 
education, mass migration, employment, un- 
employment, occupation, and wage and 
salary income. 

Perhaps the most important news about 
the 1940 Census of Population, from the 
point of view of employment security per- 
sonnel, is the complete information it will 
secure concerning the employment status of 
every person in the Nation, 14 years old and 
over. In previous censuses information about 
employment status was limited to the gainful- 


worker group which comprised about 50 
percent of the total population 10 years old 
and over. Any information about the rela- 
tion of the remaining 50 percent to the labor 
market had to be derived by indirect and 
often inadequate calculations and estimates. 
Thus, there was no count of new workers, 
that is, persons seeking their first jobs, or of 
older workers trying to reenter the labor 
market after long periods of unemployment. 
To describe the situation in terms of the 


- changed economic situation since 1930, the 


count of the unemployed will identify these 
groups and workers on emergency programs. 
The 1930 census of unemployment did not 
take into account workers without previous 
work experience. 

Since the 1940 census will attempt to de- 
scribe the status, with respect to the labor 
market, of every person 14 years old and over, 
those who are not usually employed as well 
as those who are, the potential as well as the 
actual labor supply will become known. 
That is, we shall learn the number of persons 
of working age who are still in school and 
who certainly may be considered as a poten- 
tial labor force, the number of housewives 
who work in industry only a few weeks during 
the year at some seasonal occupation, and 
the number of other persons who, while they 
are not usually in the labor market, take jobs 
of short duration probably during the peak 
of activity in certain industries such as retail 
trade. 


Questions Asked 


In order to provide this complete picture 
of the whole population of working age, a 
series of questions on employment status is 
to be asked in the following sequence: 

1. Was this person at work for pay or profit in 


private or non-emergency work during the 
week of March 24-30, 1940? 
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2. If not, was he at work on or assigned to public 
emergency work (WPA, NYA, CCC, etc.) 
during the week of March 24-30? If the 
person was neither at work nor assigned to 
public emergency work (‘‘No” to the first 
two questions), the following additional 
questions will be asked: 

3. Was this person seeking work? 

4. If not seeking work, did he have a job, busi- 
ness, or professional enterprise to which he 
expected to return after a temporary ab- 
sence due to vacation, temporary illness, 
lay-off not exceeding 4 weeks with instruc- 
tions to return to work on a specified date, 
strike or lock-out, or lay-off due to bad 
weather? 

For persons who answer “‘No”’ to all of the 
foregoing questions and who are therefore 
not working or actively seeking work and do 
not have jobs or businesses, the enumerator 
will indicate whether the individual is en- 
gaged in home housework, in school, unable 
to work, or not in the labor market for some 
other reason. 

Persons seeking work (group 3 above) will 
be further subdivided into two classes, those 
with previous work experience, and new 
workers who have had no previous work 
experience, but who are actively looking for 
work. 

The National Labor Force 

The four groups listed above will be treated 
in the 1940 returns as constituting the total 
national labor force. This total may be 
taken as roughly comparable to the gainful- 
worker group obtained in the 1930 and 
earlier censuses. Certain differences, how- 
ever, should be noted. The gainful-worker 
group included all persons who reported a 
gainful occupation at which they earned 
money or money equivalent, or in which they 
assisted in the production of marketable 
goods. The application of this definition 
under present conditions would exclude new 
workers who are more numerous today than 
in 1930, and might tend to include some 
workers who feel they still have a gainful 
occupation, even though they have been 
long displaced from the labor force and are 
not actually seeking work. The 1930 census 
covered all workers 10 years old or over, 
whereas the 1940 count will exclude those 


10-13 years of age. The actual effect of 
this change on the total figures will be small. 
Comparisons between the 1930 and 1940 
returns will have to be made in the light of 


these differences. 
All persons 14 years of age and over will 


also be asked the number of “equivalent full- 
time weeks” worked during 1939. Their 
answers will not only indicate the volume of 
employment during the year per person in 
the labor force, but will also reveal the 
number of weeks worked in industry and 
trade by housewives and other persons who 
shifted into and out of the labor market at 
some time during 1939. The duration of 
unemployment by weeks during the year 
preceding March 30, 1940, will be asked of 
all those who are seeking work or are assigned 
to public emergency work. 


Relationship To Employment Security Program 


The census will tell us what kind of a labor 
force we have in the Nation, in the various 
States, and in our local communities. It will 
help us to understand the people with whom 
we deal each day. The statistics on duration 
of unemployment, especially if related to the 
occupation and industry attachments of the 
unemployed, will provide essential informa- 
tion for the employment security program. 
The data will provide bases for analyses of 
the duration of unemployment compensation 
benefits and their adequacy in terms of the 
unemployment pattern of covered occupa- 
tions. They will also be important for making 
actuarial analyses of the unemployment com- 
pensation systems. In addition, the descrip- 
tion of the characteristics of the unemployed, 
their age, sex, family relationship, and other 
such information, will be of great value in 
planning insurance and placement activities. 

The present occupation and industry of the 
employed and the last occupation and indus- 
try of the unemployed are to be reported and 
will show the importance of various industries 
and occupations in terms of the number of 
workers employed and will indicate, to some 
extent, those occupations in which employ- 
ment has declined. 
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In order that additional data on occupa- 
tional trends may be obtained, one in every 
20 persons enumerated, selected at random, 
will be asked to state his or her usual occu- 
pation and industry. When related to the 
present or last occupation reported by the 
same individual, this supplementary infor- 
mation will make known the extent to which 
people are working at jobs other than those 
for which they were trained. Such knowl- 
edge has long been sought by vocational 
counselors and others engaged in placement 
work as a measure of the oversupply of 
certain skills. 

The 1940 statistics of the working popula- 
tion will provide a basis for reviewing the 
districting of local employment offices. In 
the early days of the employment service, 
allocation of operating districts to local of- 
fices was made largely on the basis of 1930 
census figures. Such redistricting as has 
been done to meet the needs of the unem- 
ployment compensation program has been 
guided for the most part by estimates of the 
population and labor-market changes since 
1930, and by available figures on the dis- 
tribution of covered workers, transportation 
facilities, etc. The present census will pro- 
vide a current picture of the distribution of 
the working population which will help to 
make possible further adjustments in the 
districting of local offices in accordance with 
actual needs. 

The labor force is divided into two prin- 
cipal groups—those engaged in producing 
goods and those engaged in service industries. 
The two principal producing industries are 


agriculture and manufacturing. The Cen- 
sus of Agriculture which will be conducted 
in April at the same time as the Census of 
Population, will provide data on the number 
of farms, their value, size, crops, and other 
important economic considerations. 

The Census of Manufactures has been 
under way since January. It will show 
what changes have taken place in manufac- 
turing industries since 1937, the trends in 
production, size of establishment, number of 
wage earners employed, and total wages paid. 

In recent years an increasing proportion 
of the Nation’s labor force has been absorbed 
by nonmanufacturing industries. The Cen- 
sus of Business, of retail and wholesale dis- 
tribution, hotels, construction, and service 
industries now being taken, will describe the 
volume of business and employment and the 
gross wages paid in these fields. 

Among the many census activities under- 
taken by the United States Bureau of the 
Census in 1940, including the Sixteenth 
Decennial Census of Population, is a new 
survey of American housing. The Housing 
Census has been included in the present 
undertakings of the Bureau for the first time 
because of the great demand that exists for 
detailed information on the condition, size, 
number, and extent of modernization of the 
Nation’s living facilities. These demands 
come both from business and industry con- 
cerned with housing as a source of profit, and 
from governmental agencies—municipal, 
State, and Federal—interested in the broader 
social and economic aspects of America’s 
underhoused. 


@ 


Answers 


Job Quiz on page 8 


1-2; 2-1; 3-4; 4-4; 5-1; 6-1; 7-3; 8-4; 9-1; 10-3 
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Public Relations Through an Employer 
Bulletin 


By VeRNoN M. HERRING 


Chief, Placement Division, Maryland State Employment Service 
Baltimore, Md. 


PUBLICATION ISSUED periodically by any 
organization for distribution to a par- 


ticular class of people, usually has as its pur- 
pose the promotion of good will, increasing 
sales, inducing better efforts, or developing 
greater returns on any form of investment. 
In short it is the voice and personality of an 
institution expressed through the printed 
word. 

While the use of a bulletin is considered by 
many well-informed persons as a recent de- 
velopment, it is in fact as old as our country; 
and such publications by individuals or or- 
ganizations are found far back in English his- 
tory. Poor Richard’s Almanac, an advertising 
bulletin for the print shop of Benjamin 
Franklin, today is considered a classic. 

The chief utility of a bulletin of this type 
issued by a State employment service and 
directed to its employer clientele is the crea- 
tion of good will and the imparting of infor- 
mation about the work of the agency. Ac- 
tually the bulletin augments the field-visiting 
program in that it is largely promotional in 
nature. That a monthly publication is a 
valuable aid to the field visitor in his efforts 
to maintain a high level of interest and regard 
among employers, has become strikingly ap- 
parent. 

Maryland Employment News, monthly publi- 
cation of the Maryland State Employment 
Service directed particularly to employers, 
was first distributed in June 1938. Nearly 
4,000 copies were mailed throughout the 
State. The format is four printed pages, 6% 
by 9% inches, printed on a glossy paper stock. 
The first issue and those which followed until 
the end of the year featured the placement 
records and other accomplishments of the 


employment offices to the exclusion of almost 
everything else. True, the back page con- 
tained a short list of highly qualified workers 
from the files, and some of the editorial com- 
ment was informative and of general interest; 
but as a whole, the issues were a little too 
self-centered to hold the interest of the readers 
to whom it was directed. 


A New Policy 


In January 1939 it was decided to institute 
a change in policy. Up until that time, full 
responsibility for contributing and editing 
copy had been assumed by one or two 
members of the administrative staff who, 
under the pressure of normal operation, 
could not give the time and effort to the 
publication which they felt it should have. 
Accordingly, an editor-in-chief and six mem- 
bers of the editorial staff were appointed 
from the operating personnel of the agency 
to devote a part of their time to the respon- 
sibility of getting the publication out and 
revitalizing it. The post of editor-in-chief 
was to fall progressively to each member of 
the editorial staff at specified intervals. This 
practice was considered desirable both from 
the standpoint of training value and from 
recognition that one person usually cannot 
hold a post of this sort in addition to his 
other regular duties indefinitely without 
growing stale. 

The editorial staff was given the responsi- 
bility of formulating policies for the publica- 
tion, furnishing copy, and stimulating the 
flow of contributions from all staff members 
of the Employment Service. At one of the 
early meetings of the editorial staff the fol- 
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lowing points were advanced as constituting 
the aims and purposes of the publication: 

1. To maintain a fair and noncontroversial point 
of view in presenting information relating 
to employment. 

2. To work toward the stabilization of the labor 
market by decreasing turn-over and pro- 
moting 12-months-a-year employment. 

3. Advertise the Employment Service through 
the medium of pertinent, interesting read- 
ing matter, not necessarily directly concern- 
ing the Employment Service. 

4. Cultivate employer interest through short, 
front-page articles about his own firm. 

5. Promote interest in the Service and encourage 
its use by highlighting its advantages with 
particular emphasis on unusual types of 
service successfully rendered in the past. 

6. Remove erroneous concepts about the Service. 

7. Present samples of better qualified applicants 
by short outlines of the background and 
experience of each. 


All issues since January 1939 have followed 
these concepts rather closely. Each month 
the front page is devoted almost exclusively to 
a story about some timely activity or innova- 
tion by one of the better known commercial 
or industrial establishments in the State. The 
name of the establishment is usually promi- 
nently displayed in the full-page-spread head- 
line, and a picture relevant to the article is 
always used. Care is exercised to incorporate 
only a few lines about the Employment Serv- 
ice in the article and these are near the end. 
The opening of a new branch plant or retail 
store, the inauguration of new air-transpor- 
tation routes, expansion of production facil- 
ities in existing manufacturing plants—any 
circumstances possessing timely news value of 
general interest and in which the Employ- 
ment Service has had a part—are written up 
with great emphasis on the news value and 
only casual reference to the part played by 
the Service. 

As an example of this policy, one issue dealt 
with an immense private housing project for 
which the Maryland State Employment Serv- 
ice was privileged to furnish all personnel re- 
quired for its completion. A lengthy article 
described the project from start to finish, but 
not a word concerning the part played by the 
Employment Service was incorporated in the 
body of the article. At the end of the text, 


however, appeared a photograph of a huge 
sign on the site of the project on which ap- 
peared these words: ALL Hirinc For THis 
Project Done THROUGH THE MARYLAND 
STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. From the 
standpoint of effectiveness, this picture was 
more eloquent than half a dozen paragraphs 
of self-laudatory comment. 

Material appearing on the inside pages in- 
cludes informative articles about improve- 
ments in employment-office procedure and 
new services inaugurated for the convenience 
of employers. Statistical reports of general 
interest are used, but are brief presentations 
of overall activities and are not too detailed or 
technical. 

The editorial page is utilized to foster better 
understanding and cooperation from em- 
ployers. It is here that an attempt is made 
to augment the work being done day after 
day by the field-visiting staff. That its 
effects have been far-reaching and of great 
value has been attested to by the field visitors 
themselves. 

The back page is devoted entirely to a list 
of outstanding applicants, showing the back- 
ground and work history of each. Names of 
the applicants are not used; rather, they are 
identified by numbers. The volume of re- 
quests for further information about these 
applicants is growing steadily with each 
issue, and it is believed that this section is 
one of the most popular in the publication. 


To Whom Mailed 


One of the most important phases of pub- 
lishing a bulletin of this type is the care with 
which the mailing list is selected. Lack of 
discretion in establishing a mailing list would 
result in many copies being sent to organiza- 
tions having no basis of negotiation with ‘the 
Employment Service, and in failure to send 
the paper to many who are vitally concerned 
with the service the agency has to offer. 
Then again, it is important to mail the issue 
directly to a specific individual in the firm, 
rather than to the firm generally. It is 
probable that a copy addressed to “The 
Jones Manufacturing Company” will find 
itself in the wastebasket much sooner than 
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if it were addressed to “Mr. Ralph Smith, 
Personnel Manager, The Jones Manufac- 
turing Company.” 

A new mailing list has recently been com- 
piled from the employer files of local em- 
ployment offices. In each instance, the great- 
est care is exercised that the organization is 
one that should be reached and that one or 
more individuals in that organization are 
represented on the list. The revised and 
improved mailing list for the distribution of 
approximately 7,000 copies of Maryland Em- 
ployment News will be ready shortly. 


Value to the Service 


Publications directed to the clientele of an 
organization have been successfully used in 


almost every field of endeavor. The field of 
public employment service is different from 
others only in that the evaluation of the 
success of the employer bulletin of a State 
service is more difficult because it cannot be 
counted in dollars and cents. The funda- 
mental principles, however, are the same for 
all. There is a story to tell and a group to 
whom the story must be told. Success in 
transmitting the story to the group for which 
it is intended depends largely upon the 
techniques developed for gaining reader in- 
terest. It is well to remember that many 
people do not want unsolicited advertising 
matter unless it brings them something 
equal in value to the price in time that it 
will take to read the material. 


Editorial Commendation 


That the value of the employment security program 
to the general welfare is generally recognized is shown 
by the amount of favorable editorial comment con- 
cerning the work of State employment security 
agencies appearing in newspapers in various sections 
of the country. The following are a few examples: 

The Jersey City Journal pointed out that, during 
1939, “‘The Unemployment Compensation Commuis- 
sion of New Jersey paid out to jobless workers 
$14,910,745 . . . This amount would have been 
considerably increased had the commission not 
found jobs for many of its clients through the State 
Employment Service.” The editorial continues that 
during 1939 the New Jersey State Employment Serv- 
ice found 111,305 job opportunities. “The job of 
selling the jobless to employers is in itself a big task, 
and the State Employment Service is carrying on this 
work with unusual vigor. The more jobs that can be 
found for the jobless, the less will have to be paid in 
unemployment compensation. The highly organized 
campaign such as the Service is conducting has 
shown it is the only way of bringing employer and 
prospective employee together quickly to their mutual 
advantage.” 

The Journal-Gazette of Fort Wayne, Ind., com- 
mented: “Ever since the first unemployment com- 
pensation payments were made back in the spring of 
1938, the compensation has been an important 
stabilizing factor in the social and economic life of 
Indiana. It helps self-respecting workers tide them- 
selves over periods when temporarily they are out of 
work. It keeps them off relief. It levels off the 
peaks and valleys of purchasing power. It helps 
clear the log jam in the channels of commercial dis- 
tribution. In addition to exerting a direct influence 


on the economic and social life of the Nation, it serves 
as a valuable reflector of employment . . .” 

In the Twin-City Sentinel, Winston-Salem, N. C., a 
recent editorial pointed out that a representative of a 
Chicago firm, having a contract in Winston-Salem 
for extensive installation work, observed mention in 
the local paper of available employment service facil- 
ities. He arranged to have‘interviews with applicants 
registered with the local office. Commenting further, 
the editorial stated: “If the employment service had 
had no office here, the contractor would have had no 
way of locating the men he wanted. He said he did 
not have the time or facilities for advertising, then 
weeding out the undesirables . . . By using the files 
of the employment service he could immediately see 
the records of applicants and decide which persons 
to call for interviews. As a result of the splendid 
work done by staff members of the Winston-Salem 
office, 49 persons have jobs . . .” 

The Coatesville (Pa.) Record, in an editorial entitled 
“Give Them a Job,” addressed itself particularly to 
employers in requesting their free use of the State 
Employment Service “. . . Men who desire to get 
jobs owe it to themselves to register with the State 
Employment Office. Employers who wish to hire ad- 
ditional men or women owe it to themselves and the 
State to make application to the State Employment 
Office. The State Employment Office can eliminate 
a lot of worry from employers, if they give the office 
an opportunity to serve them . . . A lot of time is 
wasted in employment offices of corporations when 
they are compelled to meet many, many applicants 
in order to get the particular man or woman they 
need. The State Employment Office is organized to 
do this for you...” 
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Book 


THE PRINCIPLES OF ORGANIZATION, by James 
D. Mooney and Alan C. Reiley, Harper 
& Brothers Publishers, New York and 
London, 1939, 223 pages, $3.00. 


The authors bring together in simple terms 
the elements of thinking on the problems of 
organization wherever they are encountered 
and show strikingly the growth of organiza- 
tion thinking particularly out of Army 
experience. 


An executive is too often apt to think that 
the organization problem he faces is new and 
has never been met before; but by giving 
some attention to the principles of organiza- 
tion, he will realize that the organizational 
problems he must meet are essentially the 
same as have been met in many different 
places and under many different names, and 
that he can be helped from making needless 
mistakes by application of basic principles to 
his own circumstances. 

Of especial value are the five chapters deal- 
ing with basic terms and principles, and the 
treatment of the development of organization 
practices in modern armies, particularly the 
development of the general staff. 


Notes 


OccuPATIONAL COUNSELING ‘TECHNIQUES; 
THEIR DEVELOPMENT AND APPLICATION, 
by William H. Stead, Carroll L. Shartle, 
and Associates, American Book Company, 
New York, 1940, 273 pages, $2.50. 


Early in 1934, with the financial assistance 
of the Carnegie Corporation, the United 
States Employment Service undertook a 
program of research known as_ worker- 
analysis studies. These studies of character- 
istics of successful workers in actual job situa- 
tions paralleled studies of jobs which were 
undertaken with the help of funds from the 
Spelman Foundation. The first comprehen- 
sive report of the worker-analysis studies 
appears in the volume, Occupational Counseling 
Techniques; Their Development and Application. 

Employment-office personnel will undoubt- 
edly find in the chapter entitled ‘“‘Occupa- 
tional Relationships” a challenging field for 
thought and further study. The ground work 
has been laid for a frontal attack on the 
problem of organizing jobs or occupations 
in such a way as to have a basic approach to 
the task of counseling young persons and 
those older workers who have skills for which 
there is no immediate market. 


@ 


Social Security Week In New Mexico 


Fully to acquaint the people of New Mexico with the Social Security program, State and Federal 
agencies engaged in all aspects of the program recently cooperated in a week of promotion by newspaper 
and radio. The State employment security agency actively participated with two radio broadcasts 


during the week. 





fe’ 
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February Payments Increase As Claim 
Receipts Drop 


The volume of continued claims receipts 
was only slightly below the exceptionally high 
level of January. The decline for the coun- 
try as a whole was due mainly to the relatively 
sharp decreases reported by some of the larger 
States, since the majority of the State agencies 
reported increased receipts. Benefit pay- 
ment approached the August 1939 high, when 
nearly 44.5 million dollars was paid. Place- 
ments again declined, chiefly because of the 
fewer number of working days. 

Approximately 5.8 million continued claims 
were received during February, a decrease of 
nearly 4 percent. About 23 percent of these 
claims were filed to meet waiting-period re- 
quirements of the State laws. Benefit pay- 
ments amounted to somewhat more than 44 
million dollars, an increase of 8 percent, and 
covered approximately 4.3 million compen- 
sable weeks of unemployment. The bulk of 
these were for weeks of total unemployment. 
Most of the States reported larger amounts of 
benefit payments; the most pronounced in- 
crease occurred in Oregon, where benefits 
more than doubled. Increases of 50 percent 
or more were shown for Delaware, Idaho, 
Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, North Da- 
kota, and Vermont. The majority of the 39 
States reporting increases paid 25 percent or 
more in February than in January. 

The volume of placements made through 
public employment offices declined 8 percent 
during February. This decrease was attrib- 
utable almost entirely to the shorter working 
month, Although private placements de- 
creased 6 percent in February to 184,000, the 
volume exceeded that for February 1939 by 
more than 44 percent and was approximately 
double the number made in February 1938. 
Public placements decreased nearly 23 per- 
cent to 18,800, while supplemental place- 
ments declined to 24,800. 

Applications for jobs in February decreased 


19 percent from January but were 23 percent 
larger than in the corresponding month of 
1939. All but four States reported reductions 
in the volume of job applications received. 
The number of job seekers registered for em- 
ployment at the end of the month numbered 
5.9. million, a decline of 2 percent from the 
number registered at the end of January. 
This volume was nearly 1.2 million lower 
than the number seeking work at the end of 
February 1939. 


TasL_e 1.—Summary of placement activities,! 
; February 1940 








Percentage change from 





Activity Number 


Febru- | Febru- 


January pes 
y ar 
1940 | 19391 | 1938 





Tota! complete placements_}| 202, 900 —8.0 | +12.0 | +53.9 
PO ca ctomninnmens 184, 137 —6.1 | +44.1 |+101.3 
Resuler........< 96, 433 —5.2 | +46.1 |+120.5 
Temporary ..---- 87, 704 —7.1 | +41.9 | +83.8 
| eee 18, 763 | —22.7 | —65.1 | —53.5 
Supplemental placements -- 24,752 | —27.4 | —19.7 (3) 
Tota! applications. ....--- 1, 292,646 | —18.7 | +23.3 | +11.0 
POPU icc cndiceneeccus 5, 919, 017 —2.4 | —16.9 | —12.5 

















1 Exlcudes Alaska. 

2 Excludes Florida; State employment service not in complete 
operation during February 1939. 

4 Data not reported in 1938, 


TasLe 2.—Summary of Claims and Payments, 











February 1940 

Percent- 

age 

Activity Volume change 

from 
January 
Continued claims (all)..............---- 15,776,529 | 2 —3.9 
WE SE kccaisccsewceesnncs 11, 334,982 | 1 —25.6 
IN ie calcein wicca 14,441,547 | 2+5.4 

Number of weeks compensated (total and 

partial combined)...................- 14,278,940 | 2+7.5 
Amount of benefits paid._......-..-..--- $44, 328, 275 +8.1 
Amount of benefits since first payable_-___- $910, 398, 418 |.-...... 











1 Excludes Alaska and West Virginia. 
? Based on data for States reporting for both months. 
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Tas_e 3.—Continued Claims Received, Weeks Compensated, and Benefits Paid, by Regions and 
States, February 1940 


[Preliminary data reported by State agencies, corrected to Mar. 13, 1940] 








Continued claims 


Weeks compensated 


Benefits paid 
























Type Type of unemployment Type of unemployment 
Region and State ee 
Number Number phone Amount! , 
d part- : Partial and 
Waiting | Compens- Total > Partial Total 
° part-total 
= able com- | Hly! combined ! 
bined! 
TR icc 35,776,529)8 1,334,982)? 4,441,547/34,278,940/4 3,865 ,027/4321,401/______- $44,328,275 /4$41 ,011,912/4$2, 130,635 
Region I: 
‘onnecticut_---- -- 83,876 17,848 ee 028 62,000 5) (5) (5) 615 ,393 } (8) 
OS eS 36,791 5,205 1,586 30,931 27,097; 3,834) (6) 213,317 192,179 20,470 
Massachusetts.....| 239,104) 46,625 192" 479 199,619} 199,619) (1) (1) 1,998,551 1,998,551 (i 
New Hampshire -- 20, 49: 4, 795 15, 703 15, 503 12, 641 2, 862} (6) 128, 792 5 14, 386 
Rhode Island__-_-_- 66, 030 12, 889 53, 141 53, 141 44,877} 8,264] (8) 503,730) _ 467, 36, 264 
Vermont.........- 17, 215 4 421 12, 794 12, 913 11, 457 1, 456} 1,256 118, 880 112, 254 6, 603 
Region II 
i Sere 728,612} 140,610} 588,002) 584,974) 584,974) (1) (1) 6,883,774| 6,883,774 (1) 
Region III 
I il cn oy 18,174 2,966 15,208 15,103 12,719} 2,384) 2,202 123 ,786 110,114 13 ,462 
New Jersey------- 242,706) 60,715 181,991 166,773 166,773 ) (1) 1,530,831 1,530,831 (1) 
Pennsylvania------ 540,538} 150,543 389,995) 362,744) 362,744) (1) (t 4,021,211 4,021,211 (1) 
Region IV: 
7 of Colum- 
eee 33,972 10,091 23,881 20,833 20 ,044 789) (8) 183 ,724 178,654 5,070 
ssemtead Re ati: 85 ,443 10,620 74,823 61,801 54,612} 7,189) 6,691 550,879 499,645 40,671 
North Carolina_...| 94,761 24,758 70 ,003 66,342 52,031 3,882} 3,461 309 ,462 250,537 11,559 
SS Sea 92,644; 19,831 72,813 69,308 64,691} 4,617} 3,870 511, 561 489,505 21,968 
PR ee Keer (8) (5) (5) ) (5) (8) (5) 277, 021 (5) (8) 
egion V: 
entucky......... 93,543} 42,040 51,503 45,822 44,896 926) (8) 362,810 356,042 5,484 
Michigan. .......- 214,218) 27,359} 176,859) 172,646) 164,362) 8,284) (8) 1,992,823 1,947,207 45,616 
| eS 337,320) 114,672) 222,648) 7 215,193 184,223} 30,970) (6) 72,158,154 1,943,655 160,336 
Region VI 
illinois ieee oe tease 342,904) 42,382) 300,522} 297,086} 226,641) 70,445] 47,512) 3,508,126) 2,961,778 540,833 
eee 123 ,423 24,031 99,392 99,240 84,597) 14,64 (8) 1,007,800 4,840 82,638 
Wisconsin...--.--- 82,337) 32,754 49,583 50,212 45, "519 4,693) 2,198 514,884 484,622 30,362 
Region VII: 
ikem. Racca mace 83,227) 25,544 57,683 55,213 49,294) 5,519) 4,319 370,507 334,179 36,080 
ee »725 13,116 38,609 37,997 31,742) 6,255) (8) 340,742 302,380 38,362 
| 78,581 22,641 55,940 53,114 49,718; 3,396) 2,792 333,725 319,918 13,807 
Mississippi-- ------ 60,742) 11,356 49,386 38,948 38,020 1928 1 225 ,456 220,990 14,249 
South Carolina....| 40,570 8,662 31,908 31,136 »310} 4,826) 2,550 198,477 174,656 23 ,684 
. paneees aes 115,219} 21,985 93,234 65,184 60,804; 4,380) 1,475 472,616 452,670 19, *780 
egion 
ha 90,910} 26,107 64,803 64,657 58,142; 6,515) 1,792 594,539 552,728 898 
Minnesota. .-_----- 148,146} 27,306; 120,840) 114,987) 108,548) 6,439) (8) 1,200,267| 1,150,861 49,211 
Nebraska-____- 904 5,294 28,61 29,470 27,534) 1,936 97 8,965 264,236 14,722 
North Dakota- 10,782 2,072 8,710 ,806 7,269 537 31 75,126 70,876 4,250 
ee nae 8,645 2,189 6,456 6,197 5,667 530} (6) 47,535 44,115 3,396 
egion IX: 
ee 52,005 14,718 37,287 37 ,287 35,199} 2,088 259 216,478 208 , 167 8,311 
Oe 5,709} 14,887 30,822 30,568 26,321; 4,247) 2,775 278,980 252,783 26,197 
a eee 129,885) 44,130 85,755 80,261 72,541 7,720} 1,878 710,065 70,309 39,755 
= Satanieesiaes ’ 13 ,932 49,166 48,702 41,237} 7,465 85 447,422 »349 47,073 
egion 
Louisiana_.......- 92,564; 19,103 73,461 66,372 62,599 fie (8) 510,127 487,846 22,045 
New Mexico. ..--- 16,898 3,358 13,540 12,216 11,018} 1,198 857 110,128 101,300 8,828 
Phe gs Since il 186,364) 88,600 97,764 126, 470 109; 554| 16, 916 (8) 960,281 874, 536 85,695 
egion 
oS eer J 3,854 12,146 11,991 11,229 762 96 128,017 122,444 5,573 
Colorado........-- 51,145 »968 43,177 42,381 38,595; 3,786) 1,456 430,669 403 ,033 27,361 
aes 36,223 6,036 30,187 27 ,454 25,955 1,499} (8) 318,487 z 12,471 
Montana. --.-...-- 52,187 ,273 45,914 46,371 46,371) (1) (1) 514,033 514,033 
eee 21,430 2,980 18,450 18,433 16,598} 1,835 615 198,142 184,934 13,208 
ee beiesaakeradoad 18, "730 y 14,579 12,826) 1,753) 1,123 189,671 174, 785 , 886 
egion 
alifornia......... 534,197 + 882 a ier 453,309} 386,002) 47,224) (® 5,684,801 5,148,996 “1 033 
SR ciikndseomnn 13,442 1,688 11,754 9,869 9,287 582 61 129,371 123,585 5,786 
a See 97,018 26, 776 70,242 41,916 37,806} 4,110) 2,480 511,766 477 ,984 33, "719 
Washington_-_-.... 128,458) 25,448) 103,010) 100,521 91,575) 8,946) (8) 1,259,457; 1,182,490 76,967 
Territories: 
OS ae (8) (5) (8) (5) (5) (5) (5) 49,798 (5) (5) 
|| Pe 4,616 1,258 3,358 3, 347 2,749 598 543 27,118 23,452 3,666 



































1 Benefits for partial unemployment are not provided by State 
law in Massachusetts, “ore Montana, New Jersey, New 


York, and Pennsylvania. 


Of these, only Mississippi provides for 


payments of less than full weekly benefit amount for total unem- 


ployment, i. ¢., 


“part-total” 


unemployment. 


4 Includes supplemental payments, not classified by type of un- 
employment. 
3 Excludes Alaska and West Virginia. 


4 Excludes Alaska, Connecticut, and West Virginia. 

§ Data not reported. 

6 Data on payments for partial unemployment included with that 
for part-total unemployment. 
1 excludes 901 payments amounting to $23,210 arising from re- 
calculation of weekly benefit amounts. 
included in benefits since first payable. 


This amount, however, is 
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TasLE 4.—Summary of Placement Activities, by Regions and States, February 1940 
TOTAL MEN AND WOMEN 


(Preliminary data reported by State agencies, corrected to Mar. 13, 1940] 










































































Complete placements Applications received Active file 
Private 
— Percent- | Percent- Percent- 
Region and State Percent- | Percent- place- én Pol As of — 
’ chan 
Total ” - 28° Reader Public | ments | Number | ‘fs’ onan ro 2 | 
= poy os (over 1 January |February Jan. 31, 
January |\Febreary month) 1940 1939 1940 
1940 1939 
Tete § ccccwsnd 202, 900}184, 137 —6.1) 34+44.1] 96,433) 18, 763] 24, 752]1, 292,646) —18.7| 2+23. 3/5, 919,017 —2.4 
Region I: ; 
ome er eee ee i ie ees Bee eee 
Se ‘ eI: —1. +45. 103 » 68 —21. . \ -1.5 
Massachusetts - - ---- 2,955} 2,758| —14.8} +73.0 1, 969 197 63 36,469} —18.4) +90.8) 172,275) —11.7 
Reccomer | ia) Sea ad ee a] Bag oe Sed ike 
ode Island. ..---- —-19. -7. & —45. —27. q : 
“ Veomuas 1 aes 629 587 +3.5) +25.4 248 42 17 2,637] —31.5| +29.2 18, 778 +4.4 
egion II: 
' New a etetebecd 18, 648} 17, 701 —2.9| +65.2 8, 549 947 741} 148,659) —28.3) +35.5) 615,310 +2.1 
egion 
EE 661 648; —18.9) +40.6 288 13 27 3,799} —35.3) +31.5 15, 785 +9.2 
New Jersey...-.-.-- 9,027; 8,629) +11.5} +180.4) 4, 263 398 793 49,678} —27.0 —8. 3} 292,073 +1.8 
my ae aye ear 8,931} 8,412 —3.2) +55.1 5,414 519} 1,536) 103,037) —21.6 +3.2) 421, 567 —2.6 
egion IV: 
ist. of Columbia_---| 2,526] 2,441] —21.5 +9.4 1, 108 85 10 10,214; —26.5) +35.6} 39,487 +3.1 
Maryland........-- 2,378) 2,234, —12.7| +43.3 1,177 144 30 19,378} —40.3) +12.4 74, 689 +6. 3 
pers] Seal Saal aed ed tay tel Mt eo stl ted ee es 
OS eae . ‘ —14. . . 5. 5 —2.3 
cs Virginia.....-- 2,036) 1,918 +1.9 +1.5 1, 104 118 281 20, 90 —15.8} +33.2 77. 385 +.5 
egion 
ee OEE 1,573) 1,416 —2.7| +81.8 157 113 20, 883 —3.7| +18.0} 88, 533 +3.5 
eee 7,0 6, 668 —4.4) +65.7| 4,423 366 105 70,559} —10.3) +34.1] 215, 149 —2.0 
. ae eee vr aoe 9,475} 9, 302 —7.6| +96.2 5, 157 173 317 77, 891 —8.6| +40.4| 286,028 +6.4 
egion VI: 
PE aii sceiwisns 10, 190} 10,051} —13.2} +16.0} 5,387 139 467 57,716} (3) +128.9| 179,470} —11.0 
[yo aes 5, 5, 568 —3.2} +20.8 3, 278 38 815 37, 886} —14.6} +51.7| 178,934 —4.0 
. oe pecauih mca 4, 345} 3,925 —4.5) +28.5 2, 446 420 445 $2, 732 —4.6) +38.8) 159, 899 +3. 3 
egion : 
Daan LSS ae 2, 867| 2,698 —2.9 —2.5 1, 816 169 184 21, 910 —7.6| +57.6} 139,850 —8.2 
i ae 2,517) 2,333) —30.0 3 1, 608 484 y: 15, 283 —3.6) (3) 64, 734) —10.7 
OS ee , 106) 5,467) +10.9) +174.3 2, 673 639 121 23, 486 +6.7 —5.2) 182, 562 —4.1 
Mississippi-_--------- 2, 328) 1,773) -+20.0) +288.0 1, 197 555 227 14, 320} —23.0 +.8) 63,459) —16.7 
South Carolina_.---- 2,819} 1,780) +27.0) +122.2 1,108} 1,039 12 9, 805 +3.1 +6. 8 71,043) —28.6 
“ Teseee Bes adasesise 3,219) 3,010 —2.3) +27.5 s 209 429 12, 522 —8.7 +.3) 142,056 +4.4 
egion : 

Rea ns iis Sia yesed 4,532) 3,595) —12.0 4 1, 442 937 425 15,899} —33.9| +12.4) 99,970 —1.3 
Minnesota........-- 3,122: 292 —4.9) +20.1 eg 210 150} 22,861) —29.8) +39.0} 149, 376 +4, 3 
Si Ee ee eee ERE EE 

ort . ae _ _ ‘ —32. —7. q +7.6 
. — oe eee 578 536| —21.6| —23.0 228 42 16 4, 330} —13.0) +28.4 31, 644 +.1 
a 
Arkansas........... 1,775} 1,536) —22.4 —2.9 957 239 245 12, 985 +2.1) +55.3 57, 447 —7.8 
a eee 2, 267); 2,015 —7.6| +111.4 776 252 167 28, 230) +36.6) +87.0} 60,008) +29.5 
Missouri......-.---- 5,084) 4, 889 —5.4| +105.2) 2,878 195 20} 48,148) —14.5| +75.1) 190, 643 +1.7 
. ee Pewssigeces 2, 933) 2,508 +2.3) +93.5 917 425 125 23,157) +10.1 +9.9) 90,750 —1.6 
egion X: 
| 3,681) 3,352 —.7| —11.8) 2,127 329 59 19,914) —20.5 +5.6) 97,080 —7.7 
New Mexico-_.------ 840 693} —19.6) +69.4 434 147 514 a —24.3) +22.7 35, 139 —6.7 
. bi neag apodauueee 24, 448] 22,025 —6.0| +24.5| 6,375] 2,423] 13,119) 48,248) -—18.4 —1.9} 268, 992 —6.8 
egion XI: 
a Por ee ie fie een ie 
| a « -—l1. * - —1/. q +1. 
MNase sic cccdeunes 1,110} 1,095} +23.6) +72.2 603 15 48 5,231] —27.6| +18.8 16, 007 —6.1 
OS 641 514) +135) +40.1 279 127 131 4,580} —28.2) +45.0) 31,129 —5.0 
J eee 499 390} —57.8) —14.1 135 109 39 8,958) —19.6) +16.5 067 +5.1 
2 yo Meramihdeee 306 225 +.9 +.4 99 81 0 2, 888] —26.4 -—1.7 11, 376 +3.6 
egion : 
oS ee 14, oe 42, one ~ ; ti. . 6, ry 1, 679 a % - -= : a. ¢ 549, “ - : 
See —20. 4 » 25 —30. +25. ‘ —13. 
OS aes 2,657) 2,196} —30.6) +38.8 1, 154 461 469 12, 836} —36.1) -+22.0) 50,685 +2.2 
Washington_....-.-- 4, 360} 3,687 +5.1) +270.6| 2,207 673 130 18,714; —18.1] +49.9) 125,516 —1.5 
—— 
OS SE aE Le Se ee, ee Oe a ae La a a 
MAM cocccenccuse 630 373| —34.4| +147.0 192 257 34 1,222} —39.1 +.8 10, 327 +4.8 
1 Excludes Alaska. 3Less than 0.1 percent increase. 
1 Excludes Florida: State employment service not in complete operation during February 1939. ‘Data not reported. 
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[Preliminary data reported by State agencies, corrected to Mar. 13, 1940] 


Tas_e 5.—Summary of Placement Activities by Regions and States, February 1940 
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Applications received Active file 
Per- 
Per- Per- 
centage 
centage | change | Asof | centage 
Number | SB4"8¢ | from | Feb. 29, | Change 

rom | Febru- | 1940 '| ,from 
January Jan. 31, 

1940" | 19391 1940 

254, 403 

726 | —35.0 | +21.6 | 3,907 —13.3 
397 | —26.3 | —26.1 1, 641 +4. 3 
1,075 | —21.3 | +43.9] 6,398 —12.3 
> 244) -—29.1 —2.8 867 —10.2 
136 | —54.1 | —45.4] 1,090 +.7 
84 | —27.0| +9.1 860 —.6 
2,793 | —33.9 | +82.5 | 17, 638 +4.9 
159 | —44.0 | +59.0 755 +14.0 
1, 643 —6.1 |} +57.7 8, 611 +4.7 
3,908 | —18.2 —1.6 | 16,629 —3.5 
425 | —37.8 | +11.5 2, 224 +1.3 
718 | —48.2 | —18.5 3, 318 +4.6 
636 | —13.9 | —21.7 2, 483 +2.2 
517 —9.8 | —24.0 1, 574 —7.4 
898 —9.9 | +53.5 3, 999 +4.2 
824} —3.4] +63] 3,650 +2.9 
3,327 | —16.4 —.5 | 11,082 —4.4 
3,397 | —11.8 | +68.0 | 13, 133 +8.7 
1,641 | —15.8 | +81.5 4,920 —16.2 
1,297 | —24.6 | +36.1 9, 675 —8.0 
1,578 | —13.2 | +29.5 9, 122 +2.2 
678 | —11.6 +3.2 4,951 -—7.1 
624 —4,3 (3) 2, 935 -11.1 
562 +6.4 | —22.9 5, 495 —4.3 
376 | —14.5 | +12.9] 1,555 -11.1 
328 | +32.8 | —12.8 | 2,453 —28.6 
337 | —19.2 | —38.4] 6,116 +2.9 
695 | —44.7] +69] 5,900 -1.1 
978 | —32.7 | +38.9 | 10,213 +4,2 
425 —3.6 | +24.6 | 2,052 —14.0 
135 | —39.2 | —17.2 | 1,357 +6.9 
171 —4.5 | —31.9 | 1,803 —.4 
655 | +14.1 | +53.8 | 2,749 —8.1 
1,630 | +68.6 | +65.7 | 3,515 +39.7 
2,381 | —20.6 | +92.9 | 9,527 +1.3 
1,136 | —7.2 | —35.7 | 5,997 —5.0 
520 | —25.0 | —38.9]} 2,929} —10.5 
—44. +15.9 | 1,808 —9.4 
1,307 | —23.7 | —20.6] 8, 754 —4.0 
377 | —21.8 | +32.3 | 1,357 +1.6 
694 | —19.4 | —34.0 3, 588 ®: 
268 | —30.6 | —17.5 1 —15.1 
2 —31.8| +9.7] 1,756 —5.9 
425 | —23.4 | —17.6] 1,428 +3.5 
162 | —30.5 | —19.4 +.3 
4,538 | —27.2 | —16.3 | 30,952 —5.2 
—30.8 +5.8 414 —8.6 
580 | —46.9 —6.9 | 2,752 —1.6 
668 | —24.3 | +18.9 | 6,825 —3.3 




















2 Excludes Alaska. 


1 Where less than 50 veteran placements or applications were in- 
volved in either period, the percentage change was not computed. 


3 Excludes Florida; State employment service not in complete 
operation during February 1939, 
4 Data not reported. 
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